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Getting Rid of the Letter Barnacles 


By Louis Victor Eytinge 


| Reprinted from Office Appliances, by special permission | 


O'- of the peculiarly unpleasant ex- 


periences, when in the navy, nearly 

twenty-five years ago, came when 
we docked our ship to clean her bottom. 
My duties were of a clerical nature, but 
the curiosity of youth impelled me to take 
a place with one of the gangs to scrape off 
the barnacles. My bleeding hands and 
scratched arms taught me all I cared to 
know about this marine pest. The follow- 
ing explanation is for your benefit: “A 
barnacle is a thoracic, cirriped crustacean, 
sessile, as an acorn-shelled or balanid, or 
lepadid, found attached to rocks, timbers, 
ships, etc.” What beautiful language! 
Just as clear as the Russian situation! 
After reading this in my dictionary, I can 
understand why Dickens gave to one of 
his characters in “Little Dorrit” who 
worked in the “Circumlocution Office,” the 
name Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle. The 


latter's language was on a par with the 
mud-clearness of the dictionary. 

My contact with barnacles taught me 
that they start as a small sea animal, 
depositing a shell about itself—that it 
grows larger with time and collects others 






of its kind about itself, so that, if a ship 
be at sea some time, when hauled into dry- 
dock one will find its bottom covered with 
thousands upon thousands of whitish 
shells. Some are as small as the pimple 
on your nose and others as large as the 
inkwell Martin Luther threw at the devil. 
All this naturally interferes with a vessel's 
speed, requires more power for propulsion, 
which make the costs mount up—the 
smokestack and elsewhere. 

The letters of the business world are 
encrusted with barnacles, which serve to 
blotch the letter, botch your effort and 
blot your selling chances. 

One of the pleasant ways for starting 
the business day, is to cut your hand, as 
you open your mail, on a group of phrase- 
barnacles reading: 

“We are in receipt of your valued favor 
of the steenth inst., and in reply we beg to 
state that we are mailing, under separate 
cover, our catalogue ‘Bungler’s Desks.’ ” 

“We are in receipt” is a full grown bar- 
nacle. Tell us, how could you acknowl- 
edge the inquiry had it not been received? 
Why then tell that which is so apparent? 
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“Your favor” is another common bar 
nacle, and the funny thing about it is that 
“favor” means “support-resemblance-es 
pousal-novelty gift presented at dinners 
and dances.” Besides, who believes that 
business is founded on favors? 

Comes a sharp-edge barnacle, that “in 
reply.” Take up a good word book and 
see if “reply” is not intended as “rejoin- 
der” or “retort” in argument, debate or 
repartee. How better if we “an- 
swered” a letter. 

“We beg’”’—tut-tut! Fancy any vigor 
ous American business man “beseeching,”’ 
“supplicating” for business! To the scrap 


, 


much 


heap with “beg.’ 

Here’s a legal-looking barnacle in “to 
state,” as is its twin “to say.”” You'd feel 
ridiculous were you to address an audience 
by opening “I am now going to say that 
I am going to say.” Yet you go right 
ahead with your letters loaded with “de- 
sire to say,” “wish to state” and other 
junk. Forget the preliminary and say it. 
Tell what you have to tell without telling 
them that you're going to tell! 


“Under separate cover” isn’t really such 
a very bad barnacle, although every leak- 


ing letter ship carries it. True, “cover” 
does mean “envelope” at times, but it also 
stands for “lid-roof-canopy-capsule-de- 
fense-quilt-jungle-dinner plate.” English 
is complicated enough and clarity should 
exact the use of the correct word, such as 
“envelope,” “wrapper” or what it may be. 
Naturally, too, if a letter is “within” an 
envelope, it cannot be “under” it. How 
much more impressive on the mind of the 
prospect to say, “A catalogue is being hur- 
ried to you in the afternoon mails!” 

Look over your carbons and see if you 
used “Agreeable to your request.” 
Yes? It is a meaningless thing, a sort of 
floppy, jellyfish barnacle. If any phrase 
of that sense were needed, “Agreeing to 
your request’ would be the correct form. 
Even so, there’s no need for this or the 
“complying with your request,” since if 
you do comply, the fact is self-evident and 
your patronizing air is undesired. 


have 


How many letters come to your desk 
during the day, with a participial close of 
this kind: “Trusting to have the pleasure 
of your early order and assuring you that 
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it will have our best attention, we are,” 
ete.? How long would you be in business 
if you sat supinely on your haunches and 
“trusted” for orders to come your way? 
Leave this “trusting” and “hoping” and 
“awaiting” for your competitor and do 
some “going and getting.” “Our best 
attention” smacks of the “Ready Letter 
Writer of 1840.” The phrase implies that 
he’ll give you his “best” attention, and 
other customers can get along with a lower 
degree of care, which both you and others 
resent, since if he is unfair to them, he'll 
treat you similarly, sometime. Nor is 
there any sense in using any such phrase, 
as business comes only so long as it is 
given that attention which it demands. 

“As per your request” is a toothsome 
morsel to hand to an information-hungry 
human. Some one must have spent the 
day in a court room and come back with a 
mind crammed with legal verbiage rather 
than sales sense. We say “thirty cents 
per dozen” or “one dollar per yard,” 
meaning “thirty cents the dozen” and “‘one 
dollar the yard,” which would make 
your phrase “as the your request.” 
Without admitting either use of “per” as 
proper, let us agree to banish the arith- 
metical barnacle. 

“Never have any cause to regret it’’ is 
what the prisoner told the Judge, as he 
appealed for leniency, which is why one 
cannot understand your reason for the use 
of this barnacle. 

“The pleasure of a reply” had whiskers 
in Tippecanoe’s day. Away with it. 

“Would like to secure your order” is the 
same gag every Joe Miller joke-book imi- 
tation of a salesman uses. Haven't we 
better reasons for seeking an order other 
than we “would like to secure” it? Plenty 
of dense shell in that barnacle. 

“We take pleasure in presenting’ —oh, 
Mr. Toastmaster, how brilliant! 

“Yours received and contents noted” 
has its bone of shell, but the living resi- 
dent has long since departed. One is 
tempted to inquire how yours-whatever-it- 
may-have-been could have had its “con- 
tents noted” had it not been received. Per- 
sonally I'm a bit curious to know what 
that were noted— 
booklets, stuffers, 


were those “contents” 
return cards, leaflets. 
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Perhaps ‘‘context” 
“con- 


order blanks or what? 
was implied. No matter whether 


tents” or “context,” one is entirely correct 
in assuming that they were “noted,” for 
surely they would have been “famous,” 
“eminent,” “renowned” to have so many 
people always say ‘contents noted.” 


Yes, “favor us with your order” is one 
good reason for not getting it. Surely we 
can think up some real reason for seeking 
and securing that order! While we are 
engaged in that terrific task of thinking, 
let us remember that a boat which runs in 
fresh waters a good bit of the time rarely 
fouls her bottom with barnacles. Which, 
being interpreted, meaneth that the writer 
of thoughful letters, or the thoughtful 
writer of letters, finds fresh phrases a ban 
to bromidian barnacles. 

“Awaiting your reply, I am, believe me” 
is remarkably original to the man who 
wrote it first, but he’s been dead, poor 
man, a number of centuries. Yet there be 
folk, in these speeding days, who are fond 
of confessing that they lack sufficient gray 
matter to produce a worth-while close and 
so steal this moth-eaten relic. Nor is it 
half so sensible as it may sound, for it 
means “Awaiting your answer, until which 
comes I shall not move or alter from that 
which I assure you I am that which I pro- 
test to be.” Requiescat in pace! 

There’s the splendid type of firm which 
writes “Thanking you in advance for your 
reply, we beg to remain,” and they gener- 
ally do—remain with the remains in the 
cemetery of business wrecks. Let them 
have it their own way. 

“Your esteemed favor” is 
Sometimes it turned out to be a 
favor of high degree. 

“Have you ever stopped to consider 
that” and lo! many of us consider without 
stopping. Everybody's using this, with- 
out making an effort to work out some 
stronger expression, as “Think what 385 
per cent saving in coal costs means in the 
dividend column.” They'd rather write 
“Have you ever stopped to consider that 
85 per cent saving in coal costs means 85 
per cent added to profits?’’ Wisdom there ! 

Then, there’s its twin, “Do you realize 
that “ 


obsolete. 
“steamed” 
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No, not twins, rather triplets, for here 
is “Do you know that——..” 

“Are you interested in” is fine salesman- 
ship, when it is so easy to jump right 
into the work of interesting the prospect 
without warning him that you're going 
to do it. 

“At this time” in a letter is usually 
meaningless. “Has come to hand’’ means 
“received” or “arrived,” but you still love 
to roll these legal phrases around. “Hand 
you”——what, in a letter? If the letter 
goes 1,800 miles explain how your hand 
can reach that distance. Say “send you” 
and keep your hand at your side. 

Three abbreviations, “ult., prox., inst.,” 
belong in legal documents, not letters. 
Naming the month is more courteous and 
less confusing. “And oblige” belongs to 
that period when we signed “Yr obliged 
and most obedient Servt.” “Our Mr. 
Henry” is slavery stuff. Do you actually 
own him? Make it, “Our representative, 
Mr. Henry,” or “Mr. Henry, our active 
agent,” or whatever title he may merit. 
“Referred to the writer” is both over- 
worked and inaccurate. Do you truly 
“write” the letter or do you dictate it and 
allow the stenographer to “write” it? It 
is not at all improper to use the personal 
pronoun and say “referred to me” or “‘re- 
ferred to my desk for action,” besides 
adding some little personal tone to the 
letter. 

“Hoping to hear from you soon, we 
are” and so do the rest of us, but if we 
actually expect an answer, we have 
to put some kind of hook into the close 
of our letter, if nothing more than “Hasten 
your decision because changing war-time 
conditions may cancel the offer.” Find 
some good idea that is important and then 
phrase it forcefully and you'll receive your 
answer sooner than through “hoping.” 


oOo 
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The President Orders—Swem Obeys 


UR readers are always interested in 
( ) ite career of Charles Lee Swem. It 

has been a career that illustrates 
the opportunities open to the ambitious in 
a country where democracy reigns. 

Ten years ago, at the age of fifteen, 
Charles L. Swem, who was then an office 
boy in a mill in New Jersey, entered the 
night school of the Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, New Jersey, for a course 
in shorthand and typewriting. Two years 
later Mr. Swem took part in the final con- 
test for the famous Miner Medal in the 
International Shorthand: Contest (which 
was won by Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, the 
editor -of the Reporters’ Department of 
this magazine), and won second place, de- 
feating several well-known reporters. A 
year later he took part in the speed con- 
test held by the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, and established a 
record of 237 words a minute for five min- 
utes on a jury charge, which was ten 
words a minute higher than the previous 
world’s record held by a court reporter of 
twenty years’ experience. The following 
year he again entered the speed contest 
and established a record on testimony for 
five minutes at 268 words a minute, one of 
the highest records ever made even by court 
reporters, and never equalled by anyone 
of his age or experience. We next heard of 
Mr. Swem as the official reporter to Mr. 
Wilson in his campaign for the presidency, 
and when the campaign was over Mr. 
Swem was appointed by the president- 
elect to the position of personal stenog- 
rapher and official reporter to the presi- 
dent of the United States—an appoint- 
ment made before Mr. Swem was of 
voting age. 

Where is there to be found a finer illus- 
tration of the essential democracy of our 
country and the opportunities that are 
open to young people who are ambitious 
to succeed and who have the unswerving 
tenacity of purpose which leads suc- 
cessward ? 

For five years Mr. Swem served the 
President as reporter and as confidential 
stenographer at the most critical period 
of the world’s history. When the United 


States entered the great war Swem was 
drafted, and he was eager to go—indeed, 
he had been studying aviation with that 
end in view—but the President asked for 
his exemption, because of the importance 
of the confidential work he had been doing 
for him. For a year Mr. Swem submitted 
to the wishes of the President, and then 
he again insisted on going into the service, 
and the President yielded reluctantly. In 
our September number we printed some 
extracts from the articles which appeared 
in many newspapers in the country at that 
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time commending Mr. Swem’s work and 
also that of Mr. Warren Johnson, the 
personal stenographer of Secretary 
Tumulty, who resigned at the same time 
and for the same patriotic purpose. 

We heard from Mr. Swem from an avi- 
ation camp in California just before the 
signing of the armistice. When we came 
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to our office on December 5, the morning 
the President sailed for Europe, we found 
on our desk a memorandum in shorthand 
which is reproduced on page 184. Presi- 
dent Wilson, as Commander-in-chief, had 
ordered Swem across the continent to sail 
with him as official reporter at the greatest 
historic event that the world has ever seen. 

Could there be a greater compliment to 
iny stenographer than this? It comes, 
too, from one who is, himself, a very 
accomplished writer of shorthand, al- 
though of a different system from that 
written by Mr. Swem. 

So Swem sails across the ocean to 
France, and at the side of the President 
he will view the memorable scenes in 
France, Italy and England in which the 
President of the United States will be the 
cynosure of all eyes. And when President 
Wilson speaks, and the whole world 
listens, it will be through the medium of 
Mr. Swem’s fountain pen that the words 
will reach the waiting millions in every 
land. 

We know it will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to all of our readers, as it is to us, to 
know that one who has been so closely 
identified with this magazine is to have 
the honor, through his supreme skill as a 
shorthand writer, of being the official re- 
porter of the President of the United 
States when his utterances are to have a 
momentous influence on the settlement of 
the future of the entire civilized world. 
We know, too, that the good wishes of all 
our readers go out to Mr. Swem on his 
journey, and we hope sometime he will 
pen a story for this magazine of the scenes 
he witnessed and in which he had an im- 


portant part. 
ad @ ho) 


Stenographers, teachers, students: Are 
vou making full use of this magazine? Are 
vou members of the O. G. A. and the O. A. 
r.? Are you taking part in the Transcrib- 
ing Contests? Are you getting ready for 
the O. G. A. Contest to be announced in 
the February issue or the special Teachers’ 
Contest to be announced in the March 
magazine ? 
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Frank Crane 
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You Should Not Worry 


—Bruce Barton 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 
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What Are Good Shorthand Habits 


HIS seems a fitting time to suggest 

that the shorthand writer should 

analyze his work and try to deter- 
mine whether it is being done in the most 
effective way possible. In shorthand right 
habits are all important and the student 
who learns to do things in the right way 
will save himself much time and incon- 
venience and will make rapid progress. 

In considering right shorthand habits it 
is well to consider first whether you have 
the best material procurable with which to 
do your work. Many teachers have their 
students do all their outside work in ink 
and that means that you must have a short- 
hand notebook containing paper with a 
hard, smooth finish. If you use a pencil, 
you will find that a medium hard pencil 
will be easiest to write with. It should be 
kept very sharp always. Your pen or pen- 
cil should glide easily across the paper 
and there should be no pause between out- 
lines. If you use a fountain pen, you will 
find purple or green ink more satisfactory 
than black. Not long ago I received a 
letter from a stenographer about how green 
ink had saved eye strain and enabled her 
to read her notes more rapidly. 

Another element in rapid shorthand 
writing is the correct position of the body 
and the hand and holding the pen or pen- 
cil in the correct position. The illustra- 
tions in Speed Studies will be of the great- 
est possible help to you in developing 
good writing habits in this respect and in 
learning to turn the pages of the notebook 
in the right way. 

The habit of passing from one outline 
to another without a pause will enable you 
to secure uniformity of spacing and this is 
a most important characteristic of good 
shorthand writing. The habit of writing 





every outline quickly will enable you to 
secure tapering outlines and to acquire a 
free, swinging style. 

The habit of holding your pen or pencil 
correctly, of placing your notebook in the 
right way on your desk and of having the 
correct position of hand and arm will mean 
a uniformity of slant in your writing. 
These are all important points. 

But important as right physical habits 
are, right mental habits are of even greater 
importance. There are certain funda- 
mental principles underlying all short- 
hand learning which it is well for you 
to understand and apply. The habit of 
concentration is most important. Never 
study your shorthand lesson or sit down 
to read or practice shorthand with divided 
attention. Give your entire thought to that 
and that alone. This will enable you to 
accomplish greater results in a shorter 
period of time and it will make speed 
development much easier when you come to 
that part of your work. Sluggish mental 
habits are fatal to satisfactory progress 
in any subject, but particularly so in short- 
hand, in which speed is a vital element. 
Many beginners are inclined to sacrifice 
speed to accuracy. This is a fatal error, 
but it is equally fatal to imagine that you 
are making satisfactory progress because 
you are learning each lesson thoroughly. 
Thoroughness alone is not enough. All 
through your study of the principles you 
must remember that it is not sufficient for 
you to know how to write a shorthand 
form. You must be able to recall the form 
instantly and to write it rapidly. At this 
period of your study you should be able 
to write the shorthand forms for all the 
words based on the beginning principles 
as soon as you hear the word spoken and 
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Drill XVI Drill XVII 


Words Words 
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without stopping to analyze the forms 
stroke by stroke. 

The average shorthand student fails to 
make the best use of his study period. 
The work in class is done directly under 
the teacher’s supervision, but in his out- 
side work he allows his attention to be dis- 
tracted, spends too much time in studying 
rather than in writing and fails to hold 
himself down to reading and rereading his 
own shorthand notes. Shorthand notes 
should be reread until they can be read 
fluently, but not until the selection is 
memorized. In reading depend on context 
as little as possible, read each note singly 
but hold your attention fixed on the task 
at hand and read just as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Speed in reading your notes will be 
a vital factor in your future work as a 
stenographer. 

Finally, put vim into your work. Con- 
centrate, work hard, keep your ideals high, 
and speed up your production. There are 
hard problems in the business world wait- 
ing to be solved. The stenographer may 
help to solve many of them. The big 
stenographic prizes in peace as in war 
will go to those who are thoroughly pre- 
pared. 

The Shorthand Drills 

In the shorthand drills for this month 
we furnish you with material on the joined 
and disjoined suffixes, advanced phrasing, 
the names of states and cities, and with 
practice material on a short working 
vocabulary. Much of this work is in sen- 
tence form. You will find, I believe, that a 
principle applied and used in a sentence 
is likely to stick. In shorthand the great 
problem is to use all you know as fre- 
quently as possible, for it is only through 
use that knowledge is made your own. 

Drill XVI 

Drill XVI covers the joined suffixes, one 
of the easiest principles in the system and 
one which applies to a large number of 
words frequently used. You will find 
these words easy to write and easy to 
read. 

The sentences in the list which follows 
contain all the joined suffixes. Practice in 
writing these sentences from dictation and 
in reading or transcribing your notes will 
help to fix the forms in mind. 
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We assume from the request that only efficient 
workers will be acceptable. 

The pupils were required to compute how 
much time they had consumed in this aimless 
work. 

You were careless to injure yourself in that 
fashion. 

Mr. Ainsworth has not 
ficiency for that position. 

The sample you describe would not be salable. 

The transcription of the wireless message 
was a notable achievement. 

Careful reflection convinces me 
measure is praiseworthy. 

It is an imposition to inflict the detailed re 
sults upon us. 

He was inspired to compose a speech to give 
before the deputation. 


Drills XVUI and XVIII 
The disjoined suffixes in Drills XVII 


and XVIII make it possible to shorten 
many long words. While some of these 
endings are not frequently used there are 
some words in these lists which occur often. 
In order to be able to use them without 
hesitation you should practice the short- 
hand forms until you can write and read 
them readily. It should not be necessary, 
however, for you to spend so much time on 
these drills as on the earlier ones. You 
have now reached the stage of your work 
where you can take simple business letters 
and easy solid matter from dictation and 
some of the time in each study and recita- 
tion period should be devoted to reading 
or writing simple connected matter. You 
will find that this will help you later on 
and that you will develop speed more read- 
ily than by taking only disconnected words 
and short sentences. 

The list of words which follows con- 
tains one word illustrating each principle 
in these drills. Practice on this list will 
be valuable. From some of these deriva- 
tives may be formed. See how many you 
can find and write each in your best short- 
hand. 

Majority, utility, tenacity, brevity, calamity, 
frantic, willingly, affinity, eternity, telegraph, 
Wellington, artistic, photograph, ability, sys- 
tematic, monogram, onward, theology, specu- 


late, ownership, neighborhood, article, appendi- 
citis, fundamental. 


Drill XIX 


The principles of advanced phrase writ- 
ing are important and interesting. These 
phrases furnish expedients through which 


the requisite pro 


that the 
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Drill XVIII Drill XIX 


Words Sentences 
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Drill XX . Vocabulary 


Sentences Sentences 
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you may often shorten your work. The 
drill contains sentences using many 
of these phrases. You can easily write 
other sentences for yourself and you will 
find this a valuable exercise. One of the 
most important phrasing principles is the 
principle of intersection. When you go 
out into business you will find that the firm 
by which you are employed will have some 
technical or special terms which are used 
frequently. You can form your own short- 
hand outlines for these through the appli- 
cation of this principle. When you decide 
on such a phrase be sure to practice it 
many times until you are thoroughly famil- 
iar with it and then use it always. Many 
beginners overphrase, if we may coin a 
word: They gain the impression that much 
phrasing will take the place of real short- 
hand skill and they place their faith on it 
instead of upon a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamental principles, a good writ 
ing vocabulary and the habit of rapid exe- 
cution of individual outlines. This is a mis 
taken impression and one which compli- 
cates the writer’s work. For notes which 
are overphrased are difficult to transcribe 
even when just written, and increasingly 
difficult as time goes on 


Drill XX 

The most important features of Drill 
XX are the lists of the shorthand forms 
for the states and cities. These should be 
written and rewritten. The only secret of 
a mastery of these is plenty of practice, 
both in reading and writing. The forms in 
the vocabulary are also important and the 
methods which you used in learning the 
wordsigns may be applied to advantage 
Dictation and reading practice on sen- 
tences containing these words is also valu- 
able. 

If you require a thorough review on 
the principles as a whole, you will find 
that the shorthand drills given in this 
volume of the Gregg Writer will furnish 
an excellent basis for this review. Do not 
be satisfied until you can write every drill 
from dictation at a fair rate of speed, at 
least fifty words a minute on the words 
and sixty words on the sentences. 

You should now be able to transcribe 
these drills on the typewriter and _ this 
will prove helpful, too. 
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A Prominent Schoolman 
In Service 











Before entering service 8S. J. Shook was bus 
iness manager of the Topeka, Kansas, Business 
College, well known as one of the largest and 
most progressive private commercial schools 
in the Middle West. For several years he has 
played an important part in the Missouri Val 
ley Commercial Teachers’ Association and is 
now its president. This photograph shows not 
Shook, the schoolman, but Shook, the soldier, 
regimental sergeant major of the 68th Field 
Artillery. Commercial teachers played an im 
portant part in the war. We are proud of 
them! 


Confucius 
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The ZX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 








This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 


those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure a_proval notes must be 





correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes werrant it. Members 
may become candidates for the Cerlificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompa: y each specimen submitted. 








How Much Do You Cost 
Your Employer 


OUR service to your employer is a 

commodity which he must buy from 

you just as he buys and sells mer- 
handise. He must consider its cost not 
in terms of hours spent at work but in 
units of accomplishment. It doesn’t really 
matter to him how long you work, how 
ong you have been in his employ, at what 
ime you begin and at what time you stop, 
except as these things have a bearing on 
the essential element in the determination 
f costs, “what do you accomplish and 
how much does it cost me?” 

You are writing letters; do you have 
iny definite idea as to what the letters 
you write cost your employer? You may 
have thought only that you are working 
for so much a week or a month; what you 
ire really doing is turning out letters at 
so much a letter. In your case how much 
loes a letter cost? 


What Can You Do in a Day 


Recently a New York firm secured in- 
iormation from a number of business 
ouses regarding the actual output in 


finished letters of their stenographers. 
The data was condensed and a statement 
drawn showing that the average daily pro- 
duction of 1783 stenographers was approxi- 
mately 3,000 words each. That is, accord- 
ing to the figures compiled, these em- 
ployers could expect frém their stenog- 
raphers an output of twenty-two half-page 
letters a day. 

No statement of salaries of the stenog- 
raphers was made, but at present it is safe 
to say that the average salary of stenog- 
raphers in New York City is not less than 
$16.00 a week, at which rate these em- 
ployers paid a little over twelve cents for 
the stenographic work alone on every let- 
ter written. If you add to this cost an 
equal amount to cover the salary of the 
dictator, each letter is really costing 
twenty-five cents in money actually paid 
out. In many businesses there is no doubt 
that the cost of letters will average not 
less than fifty cents—something of a shock 
to a person who has thought of a letter 
simply as a sheet of paper, an envelope, 
and a postage stamp! 
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Here is what interests us in this: In 
one office the stenographers wrote thirty- 
seven letters while in another they wrote 
only eleven. If they were paid for each 
letter at the average cost, one set of 
stenographers would receive $27.00 and 
the others $8.00 a week. As a matter of 
fact, there would be found in this group 
of stenographers some who would write 
fifty or more letters in a day. At the 
average price of twelve cents a letter these 
stenographers would earn $36.00, and if 
they were paid that, their employers would 
be getting more for their money than 
would those who employed the less com- 
petent people. 


Conditions Affect Output 


Of course the conditions under which 
a stenographer works have much to do 
with the amount of work as represented 
>y the number of completed letters turned 
out in a given period. Many stenographers 
do not work steadily at taking notes and 
transcribing them because they can work 
only as the dictation is given to them. On 
the other hand the fact that a stenographer 
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may be comparatively idle half the time 
and compelled to work the rest of the time 
under great pressure merely increases the 
importance of exceptional skill. The em- 
ployer wants finished work. It is fair to 
assume that so far as he can he will plan 
his dictation to secure the greatest possible 
effectiveness from his stenographer; but 
if the stenographic work must be done 
under adverse conditions it is more than 
ever necessary that the stenographer 
should be able to accomplish relatively big 
results or the work could not be done at 
all. This is why you will find that the 
scale of stenographers’ salaries will not 
increase in exact ratio with the average 
producing power of the stenographers, but 
that as you get above the average in pro- 
duction you can command a salary larger 
in proportion to the average salary than 
your producing power is greater than that 
of the average stenographer. 


Which Class Are You In 


Which class are you in and what can 
you do to insure your progress toward the 
class of well-paid employees? 
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You know the answer to the first ques- 
tion, and it is likely that however compe- 
tent you may be you can still improve. 
[he plainest and best road to a bigger 
salary is by the way of increased steno- 
graphic ability. Perfect your typing and 
increase your speed; root out any weak 
points in your spelling; broaden your 
vocabiillary so that you will understand 
your dictation and be able to avoid the 
mistakes that come from lack of compre- 
hension of the import of your letters; de- 
velop your shorthand until it is absolutely 
reliable and clear regardless of the con- 
ditions under which you may be called 
upon to write. 

Of these things and others that will 
take you along to the upper levels in the 
production scale, shorthand is for most 
of you the one that will respond most 
quickly and most substantially to your 
efforts for improvement. 


Make Your Notes Dependable 


You can learn to write shorthand so it 
will be absolutely dependable. That is the 
only kind that is worth writing. So long 
as you have to guess now and then as to 
what was said you can’t turn out letters 
that will be free from mistakes. You can’t 
read poor notes with the facility and cer- 
tainty that you can read good ones. Poor 
shorthand, then, means both time lost in 
transcribing while you try to puzzle out 
the meaning, and transcripts with mis- 
takes. Do not forget that every time you 
have to write a letter over because of an 
error you double the cost of the work— 
ind the expense must come out of the 
salary you ought to receive. If the mis- 
take is discovered only when your em- 
ployer reads the letter before signing it 
you not only double your work but you 
double his, and your value goes down 
another big notch. Remember, too, that 
the thing an employer is most ready to pay 
for is the reliability that makes close super- 
vision unnecessary. When you get your 
work so dependable that he can sign your 
letters without reading them, confident 
that they are right, then any salary within 
reason will be little enough to pay you. 
Dependable shorthand will contribute 
more than anything else toward the de- 
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pendability of your finished work. And by 
dependable shorthand I do not mean the 
“good enough” kind that “I can read all 
right so what's the difference.” Most of 
us can read almost all of almost anything 
that bears any resemblance to respectable 
shorthand. It’s the difference between 
“almost” and “all” that spoils the work 
of stenographers and keeps down salaries 
while running up expenses. Your letters 
are unsatisfactory because you get one 
little word wrong—just one, that you got 
wrong because you were careless in writ- 
ing it or because you knew you couldn't 
write it properly but hadn't made it your 
business to master that particular outline 
and so make it dependable. 

It is not only possible but it is relatively 
easy for you to develop your notes to the 
point where they will be practically as 
clear and reliable as the transcript itself 
regardless of the conditions under which 
you do your writing. That is what 
O. G. A. standards mean. 


Remove the Speed Limit 


Speed up your promotion by speeding up 
your shorthand. I know that most dic- 
tators do not talk very rapidly and that 
you do not have to write fast to keep up. 
But if you can write twice as rapidly as 
you need to it means that you have devel- 
oped a hand control and a knowledge of 
shorthand principles that will give your 
work this absolute dependability that you 
want it to have when it is done under 
ordinary conditions. A _ stenographer's 
safety lies in a big reserve ability. In 
taking notes the less effort that is required 
for the writing the more attention can be 
given to the sense of the dictation, and 
when it comes to transcribing you will 
have not only the perfect notes but the 
clear memory of what was said to protect 
you against errors. 

Then while most stenographers are not 
required to write at high speed very much 
of the time, it is undoubtedly true that 
most dictators are at some time or other 
held back in their dictation by the lack of 
speed on the part of their stenographers. 
You cultivate the state of mind that will 
favor increasing your salary by never fail- 
ing to deliver the goods no matter what 
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tests you may be called on to meet. If you 
have the goods to deliver you can rise to 
the emergency, and if not, you go on rec- 
ord as falling down. It takes a long time 
to establish a reputation and a very little 
while to spoil it. Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking that anything less than the 
highest skill you can develop is good 
enough for you. There are too few $36.00 
stenographers, and it is writing letters at 
so much a letter that makes stenographers 
worth that. 
How many can you write in a day? 


° 
O. G. A. Brevities 


It isn’t the specimen you send us that 
good writer would be 
a writer, you know, if you 
never sent it, if you are going to let the 
matter drop there. It's the hours of prac- 
tice you do in preparing the specimen, 
and the other hours you spend writing 
afterward to fix up the*bad spots that pro- 
duce the improvement. If your notes are 
good enough to bring you a membership 
certificate this means that it is possible 
for you to become a really expert writer 
by just continuing your efforts. Should 
you fail to win the certificate then for 
your own good and for the good of the 
profession you should strive faithfully to 
bring your writing up to the standard 
which anyone worthy to be called a stenog- 
rapher should reach. You can’t afford to 
be anything but the very best stenographer 
you can make of yourself. 


makes you a 
just as good 


you 


* * . 7 


Among the specimens examined this 
month one received from Miss Hjalti S. 
Anderson is worthy of note because of the 
evidence it gives of the sure success that 
comes from intelligent work carried on 
with persistence even in the face of handi- 
caps and inconveniences. Miss Anderson 
says in the letter accompanying her speci- 
men: 

“T have never had a teacher nor the aid 
of a textbook. The little I do know I have 
learned by the aid of six 1908 shorthand 
magazines and a shorthand reading book 
which were given to a friend of mine in my 
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native country, Iceland, by an American 
traveler. My friend turned the books over 
to me, knowing my interest in the English 
language.” 

This specimen was practically perfect in 
the application of theory and showed an 
unusually good style of execution. 


* *£ * - 
A most pleasing and encouraging feature 
of our work this month was the large num- 
ber of personal specimens submitted by 
teachers. Now that there is reasonable 
ground for thinking that teachers in gen- 
eral feel about as we do regarding it we are 
inclined to say that we think every short- 
hand teacher ought to hold both the O. G. 
A. membership and the Superior Merit 
Certificate. We will give you time to work 
up to the higher certificate standard and it 
is not easily won—-but we do not think you 
should let this season go by without getting 
your membership in the O. G. A. 


27 


January O.G. A.Test 


(Good until February 25, 1919) 


How much of his body does a man need to 
earn a living in this year of wheels and wires? 
For instance: Legs are not requisite at the 
cigar bench; expert typewriters never look at 
the keys; the watchful eye of a supervisor is 
not hampered by the absence of arms. What 
with telephones, elevators, motor cars and like 
couriers and carriers, a respectable remnant of 
the human frame can overcome most of the 
handicaps of mutilation. 

If the head stays intact, a missing feature or 
so isn’t necessarily a sentence toe dependence. 
Common sense is a general servant and with a 
little coaching, can learn to substitute for any 
of the missing five. 

We are to have so many disabled folk that 
the problem of their autonomy will perforce 
direct unprecedented attention to reclamation 
and re-education of industrial as well as mili- 
tary blesses. 

Employers will co-operate with institutions 
and put the maimed of the Republic on a pre- 
ferential basis in such special occupations as 
they can demonstrate parity with normals. 

Our streets shall not ring with the whine for 
alms—the hat holders and cup bearers already 
there reproach enlightenment. We should have 
helped them to their feet long ago. The re- 
markable achievements of rehabilitated Euro- 
pean soldiers indicate that the only hopeless 
cripple is a deliberate shirker—Herbert Kauf- 


mean. 
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The Value of Enthusiasm—I 
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The Value of Enthusiasm—II 


—The Writers’ Bulletin 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 








After the War 


rNHE war at last is won and won glor- 
T iously, and the problems of recon- 
struction are upon us. Hundreds of 
stenographers and shorthand students are 
asking themselves, ‘““What will the end of 
the war mean to my job, or to my chance 
of a job when I finish my course?” For 
months there have been no clerical work- 
ers available. They have all been em- 
ployed, incompetent workers as well as 
competent ones. That situation could not 
be expected to carry over to peace times. 
(Thousands of women workers from war 
plants are being thrown on the market 
daily. Some of them are ‘so-called clerical 
workers—we say ‘‘so-called” because they 
ire without business training and have 
only the limited experience they have 
gained in the past few months. This ex- 
perience has been gained under conditions 
where it was impossible to maintain the 
high stamdards of accuracy, quickness, 
promptness and general efficiency that are 
ordinarily required of successful clerical 
employees. The United States Employ- 
ment Bureau is taking care of as many 
of these workers as pussible and a mewm- 
ber of the placement bureau of that or- 
ganization is responsible for the statement 
that it is only the untrained clerical work- 
ers who are difficult to place. There is a 
ready market even in these first recon- 
struction days for trained workers, and 
especially for trained stenographers and 
typists of more than average ability. 
General clerical workers without training 
are difficult to place and the officials of the 
cmployment bureaus are advising them to 
obtain training, either to complete courses 
started during war times and unwisely dis- 
continued, or to begin now to secure train- 
ng which will insure for them a business 
future in which the fear of being without 
work shall have no part. 


The business future of America is very 


bright. We have many things that the 
world must have and it will take all of our 
man power and all of our woman power to 
supply these wants. The period of recon- 
struction will necessarily be a difficult one. 
Thousands of Americans have made sacri- 
fices during war times, others have their 
sacrifices still to make, but the trained 
stenographer need have no fear of being 
without profitable work. The stenog- 
rapher, typist and general clerical worker 
with inadequate training may have some 
difficulties—the solution, of course, is to 
get the training as soon as possible. 


oO° 
How Many! 


N renewing his subscription to the 
Gregg Writer Mr. E. F. MacGillivray, 
Kenora, Ontario, writes: 

On renewing my seventeenth continuous sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer it seems to me a 
fitting time to tell you what an inspiration, en- 
.couragement and help it has been to me, and 


“with what pleasure it is received each month. 


Your publishing concern may be likened to a 
large shorthand mutual benefit association, al- 
ways ready to render cheerful assistance to 
those who need it. 

I first subscribed to the magazine in Septem- 
ber, 1903, in the Willis Business College in 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. (Mr. Willis, I note, 
has recently moved from that city to Los 
Angeles, California.) At that time it was not 
much more than about one-third the size of 
the present one, but, no doubt, it was very 
hel fi to those who took it. If I remember 
right the front cover had the picture of a 
young lady seated at a typewriter, and was 
blue in color. 


After making some complimentary re- 
marks about the magazine and the sys- 
tem, Mr. MacGillivray mentions that he 
secured one of the first O. G. A. Certi- 
ficates and also the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. 

We wonder how many other readers of 
this magazine have been subscribers to it 
continuously for seventeen years. We 
should like to know! 
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Moving Upward 


HE University of Washington has 

I established a department of short- 

hand, typewriting and business man- 
agement. The selection of that able and 
experienced teacher, Mr. E. R. Thoma, 
formerly of the Olympia High School, 
Olympia, Washington, as head of the new 
department, insures its success from the 
start. 

A similar department has been estab- 
lished in the Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, under the direction of 
Mr. E. E. Magoon, whose reputation as a 
capable teacher is known to the entire 
profession. In announcing the new depart- 
ment Mr. Magoon writes us: “We have 
now nearly one hundred in shorthand and 
considerably more in typewriting.” 

These items of news merely indicate 
the constantly growing appreciation of the 
educational value of shorthand by institu- 
tions of higher education. “The lithe and 
noble art” of shorthand is coming into its 
own, There is no question about that! 


oO° 


Paying for Peace 


MERICAN Marines and _ soldiers 
A held for three mortal days on the™ 
Marne at Chateau Thierry against 
the picked troops of the German army. 


Did they quit the moment the Germans 
turned back and tried to find a place to 


dig in? No, they did not. They went 
right on fighting the German rear guard. 
They drove them until the retreat turned 
into a desperate rout. And they kept right 
on chasing them, first at one point and 
then at another until they had cleaned 
them out of the valley of the Meuse and 
the forest of Argonne, and the town of 
Sedan. Then came the German surrender 
—the most abject and crushing fall in all 
the annals of warfare. 

In plain language, the American troops 
operated on the good American rules of 
the game: “Keep your eye on the ball. 
Follow through. Play the game right and 
play it to the finish.” Of course, they 
won. They couldn't lose, playing the tragic 
game of war that way. 
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Now there is a parallel calling for the 
same method of play. 

The American Expeditionary Forces 
went abroad to fight, to be wounded, to be 
killed, if necessary—fully determined to 
carry out their pledge of victory. 

What was the direct pledge of the Amer- 
ican people to those men? The contract 
was not all on the shoulders of the troops. 
The nation had to take one side of the 
contract. The American people assumed 
the solemn obligation to back up the fight- 
ers with money, arms, supplies, medical, 
moral and social maintenance. 

The army in France took a contract to 
fight. 

The army at home took a contract to 
pay the bills. 

The fighting Americans 
good on their contract. 


have made 

Now it is up to the people at home to 
pay the bills. 

That is why the United States Treasury 
is selling Anticipation Certificates cover- 
ing next year’s federal taxes and discount- 
ing the subscriptions to the coming Fifth 
Loan. All the money raised on the pre- 
vious four liberty loans has been spent and 
the bills have not been paid. 

Nearly all the American soldiers are 
overseas and it will cost many hundred 
millions to bring them back. “Meantime, 
they must be fed and kept up to the scratch 
in appearance, health, morals, spirits and 
every other way. 

There is only one way to do it. This 
paying business takes grit. 

Every American must go right on sav- 
ing as hard as before the armistice. 

Save every nickle, every dime, quarter 
and dollar that can be spared from living 
expenses. Put savings into the banks, or 
buy Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 

Then when the time comes to subscribe 
for the Fifth Loan everybody will be ready 
to carry out the contracts we have on 
hand. 

The soldiers won the peace by fighting. 

We have the job of paying for peace. 

Save and prepare for the Fifth Liberty 
Loan. 
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Editorial Brevities 


News reaches us that the Stenotype 
Company has gone into the hands of a 
receiver, and that nearly all its offices have 
already been closed. Well, it lasted longer 
than we expected. The end was inevitable 
from the beginning. 

This is the first time we have mentioned 
the Stenotype-—-and we have mislaid the 
obituary notice prepared some time ago, 
but delayed through the Stenotype Com- 
pany securing munition contracts which 
prolonged its existence. If we find that 
obituary article we can easily adapt it to 
the other so-called “shorthand machines.” 

P-~ewe 


The following announcement, dated 
October first, will be of interest to private 
business school managers: 

G. A. Hanke and C. W. Hanke wish to an- 
nounce that they have purchased the five 
Brown’s Business Colleges in St. Louis, located 
it Vandeventer and Delmar Avenues, Easton 
ind Blackstone Avenues, Jefferson and Gravois 
Avenues, Grand Avenue and Herbert Street, 
Eighth and Pine Streets, and have assumed the 
ictive management of them. 

Messrs. Hanke are to be congratulated 
on acquiring such a valuable chain of 
schools, and they have our best wishes 
for continued success. 

ire 2 


An interesting letter comes from over- 
seas from the headquarters of the First 
Army, A. E. F., France. It is signed by 
Maurice R. Jayne and Ballard Crockett, 
corporals, each wearing two service stripes 
and on duty in the same headquarters. 


Corporal Crockett was trained in the 
Haverhill Business College, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, and Corporal Jayne in 


Lamson Business College, Phoenix, Ari- 

zona. Corporal Crockett has been doing 

court-martial reporting since he entered 

service and a number of special shorthand 

forms which both writers have used in 

irmy service are inclosed with the letter. 
a 


The G. S. T. A. of New York City held 
2 luncheon and meeting at the McAlpin 
Hotel on Saturday, December 7. Mr. E. 
1. McNamara, recently returned from ser- 
vice, was present in uniform and spoke 
briefly of his course in the officers’ train- 
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ing camp and of how he found shorthand 
useful in his work. Mr. H. A. Hagar told 
of the members of the association who 
were in service. Mr. Horace J. Healey, 
president of the E. C. T. A., outlined some 
of the plans for the coming convention and 
emphasized the danger of short courses 
and of sending out young people with an 
incomplete training. Mr. Harry C. Spill- 
man, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, spoke on the rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. Mr. John R. 
Gregg had for his subject the evolution of 
methods in teaching shorthand and type- 
writing. 

The officers of this association are: 
President, C. W. Kean; vice-presidents, 
Raymond Fuller, Anna B. Carman, J. C. 
Evans; secretary-treasurer, Louise Jack- 
son. 

. - * 

In the November issue of the Gregg 
Writer appeared an editorial entitled, “In- 
teresting to Shorthand Teachers.” In this 
editorial the attention of our readers was 
directed to a paper read by Mr. J. W. 
Poole before the Incorporated Society of 
Shorthand Teachers of England, in which 
Mr. Poole made the statement that accord- 
ing to his program of work it takes at 
least two years to train an efficient typist, 
and three or four years to turn out a 
writer who can take shorthand dictation at 
a rate of from 100 to 120 words a minute 
and who can write from 50 to 60 words a 
minute on the typewriter. For the best 
discussion of this subject a prize of twenty 
dollars has been offered, and a prize of 
ten dollars for the second best paper. May 
we not hear from a number of our readers? 


From the Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, New Jersey, comes in- 
formation about two more of their students 
who are holding important positions to 
which shorthand has been the entering 
wedge. Mr. Harley Gaskill sailed recently 
for Prague, Bohemia, as stenographic 
secretary to Mr. Donald L. Breed, foreign 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Gaskill is a cousin of Charles L. 
Swem, stenographer and official reporter 
to President Wilson. 

Mr. Karl Rittman is acting as official 
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stenographer for a group of Norwegian 
journalists who are touring the United 
States for the purpose of cementing the 
friendship between their country and the 
United States. 

* *. 

We are always glad to receive specimens 
of shorthand tests and examinations which 
are being used in different schools. An 
interesting collection recently received 
comes from Mr. L. S. Augustin, Augustin 
Business College, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The tests were prepared by Miss Fuhr, 
the shorthand teacher in this school. 

. - * 

Mrs. Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, formerly 
private secretary to the Council of Edu- 
cation for the State of California, has re- 


cently gone overseas to do war work. 
= * 


The attention of our readers is called to 
“The Early History of the Typewriter” 
as an appropriate gift for a stenographer. 
The book is a detailed narrative of the 


inception and progress of construction of 


the first typewriter, illustrated with full- 
page portrait of Christopher Latham 
Sholes, facsimile copies of original letters 
written on the first machines, a photograph 
of the first model constructed in 1868, and 
other illustrations. All the proceeds from 
the sale of this book are contributed to the 
fund for erecting a monument to Mr. 
Sholes. Copies may be secured from the 
author, Mr. Charles E. Weller, secretary- 
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treasurer of the commission, 206 Masonic 
Temple, La Porte, Indiana. The price is 
$1.00. 


oOo 


Obituary 
Charles P. Zaner 


We are shocked and grieved to learn of 
the death of Mr. C. P. Zaner of Columbus, 
Ohio, under extremely tragic conditions. 

Mr. Zaner was killed on December 3 
by a Pennsylvania passenger train while 
he was crossing the railroad tracks in an 
automobile. His sister-in-law, Mrs. Marys 
Irwin, aged seventy, who lived with Mr. 
and Mrs. Zaner, was also killed, and Mrs. 
Zaner was so terribly injured that she is 
not expected to survive. 

Mr. Zaner was one of the best known 
educators in the country. He was born 
in Pennsylvania fifty-four years ago, and, 
in partnership with Mr. E. W. Bloser, had 
conducted a school of penmanship in Co- 
lumbus for the past twenty-seven years. 
He was the author of the well-known 
Zaner method of penmanship, and editor 
of the “Business Educator,” a monthly 
magazine devoted to penmanship and com- 
mercial education in general. 

Thousands of teachers of penmanship 
who received their training under Mr. 
Zaner, will mourn his untimely death and 
the tragic circumstances under which it 
occurred. 


oOo 
Teachers’ Certificates 


awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


Zella L. Adams, Greencastle, Ind. 
Helen Ahlschlager, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Victoria Allen, Jackson, Mich. 
Viola M. Allen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Virginia Allen, Chicago, Ill. 
Isabelle Alter, Springdale, Pa. 
Adeline Anderson, Woodstock, Ill. 
Sister M. Anita, San Francisco, Cal. 
Esther Arndt, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Ruth Arnold, Carthage, Mo. 

Grace L. Avery, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Olive Mae Avery, Old Town, Me. 
Edna Baer, Ely, Nev. 

Eva K. Baker, Tularosa, N. Mex. 
Alma Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


‘am following applicants have been 


Lorena Barton, Denison, Tex. 

Gertrude Behrens, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Adele Belvin, Austin, Tex. 

Sister M. Bernardus, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frances E. Blair, Helena, Mont. 

Amy Bloxham, Postville, Iowa. 

Lucy A. Bonino, Ironwood, Mich. 

Mabel Borgan, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Ella R. Brown, Peru, Ind. 

Sarah S. Bryan, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hazel F. Buck, Rochelle, Ill. 

Etha Burnham, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Herbert Burschinger, Collegeville, Minn. 
Zilla Busselle, Nashville, Tenn. 
Jeanette Cameron, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Mrs. Bel Campbell, Ada, Mich. 

Edna Campbell, Ansley, Miss. 

Esther Carlos, Connersville, Ind. 
Kathryn Cassitt, Wichita, Kans. 
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kdward S. Chmura, Chicago, IIL 
Alma M. Clement, Saginaw, Mich 
Alda E. Colgate, Bradley, S. Dak 
Katherine Collentine, Argyle, Wis. 
Florence M. Collins, Manistee, Mich. 
Mary Costigan, Ottawa, Kans. 
Mrs. Ruby Crain, Ottawa, Kans. 
Dorliska Crandall, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Lula May Curti, Omaha, Nebr. 
Ora Davidson, Harrisburg, Il. 
Edna May Davis, Columbus, Ohio. 
Alta A. Day, Gurnee, Ill 

Pauline A. De Goyer, Laurium, Mich. 
Miss Jimmie Dement, Jacks n, Tenn. 
Genevieve de Vine, Ann Aria r, Mich. 
Ellen Doud, Peru, Ind. 

Annie M. G. Draper, Chicago, Il. 
Marie M. Duggan, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Flora Elder, Greeley, Colo. 

Laila Elston, Star City, Ind. 
Madeleine Fallon, Hutchinson, Minn. 
Mildred Fallon, Hutchinson, Minn. 
Brother John Fidelis, Norfolk, Va. 
Bertha Finch, Chicago, IL. 

Caroline Fischer, Cloquet, Minn. 
Frances G. Fisher, Darlington, Ind. 
Sister M. Florina, Des Moines, lowa. 
Anne Elizabeth Foley, Minster, Ohio. 
Lillie Ann Fortner, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Alyce M. Fox, Rapid City, Mich. 
Frances Cleo Frazier, Paris, Ill 

Cora Fulton, Haileybury, Ont., Can. 
Nancye Furlong, Maysville, Ky. 
William Oscar Gast, Prospect, Ohio. 
Gertrude Gaynor, Urbana, II. 
Kathleen Gibson, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Mildred L. Goddard, Springfield, Mo. 
Vivian Gooch, Martin, Tenn 

Mabel Gronbeck, Chicago, Ul. 

Viola Haefner, Washington, D. C. 
Effie A. Haight, Marshfield, Wis. 
Pearle Hardeman, Henderson, Tenn 
Alice M. Hardy, Momence, II. 
Violetta M. Heitsch, Duluth, Minn 
Clara L. Hellicksen, Wanamingo, Minn. 
Mildred Henry, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Nettie May Herrington, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Dora Mae Hertzler, Wichita, Kans. 
Hazel M. Hitchcock, Ascutneyville, Vt. 
Grace Hixson, Wellington, Ohio. 

H. W. Hoffman, Maywood, IIl. 

S. May Hopkins, Kewanee, II. 
Lulah Huddleson, Avon, Il. 
Margaret H. “Hull, Evanston, Ill 
Minnie I. Hyde, Oxnard, Cal. 

Sister M. Imelda, Defiance, Ohio. 
Frances N. Ingram, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mabel E. Jamieson, Chicago, II. - 
Eda V. Johnson, Norfolk, Nebr. 
Jewell Johnston, Springfield, Mo 
Mrs. Bird S. Joiner, Joplin, Mo 
Jane I. Jump, Evanston, III. 
Raymond J. Kenney, Lowell, Mass 
Mildred Kies, Platteville, Wis 
Eleanor M. King, Rochelle, Il! 

Gail S. Kirn, Danville, Ind. 

Mabel Kiser, New Berlin, Il 
Marguerite C. Kleis, Dubuque, Iowa 
Flora M. Klink, Montgomery, Ill. 
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Valeria Knothe, St. Paul, Nebr. 
Pauline Krueger, Chicago, II. 
William John Kutschke, Chicago, Il. 
Marion G. Laley, Churchill, N. Y. 
Phoebe Lillian Lassey, Hancock, Mich. 
Eva Levander, Renova, Pa. 

Mildred T. Levy, Omaha, Nebr. 

Ebba Cordelia Lindberg, Wahoo, Nebr. 
Margaret Craig Love, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mildred Lustfield, Detroit, Mich. 
Gertrude Lynch, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Madeline Mattox, Augusta, Ga. 

Ina McCurdy, Moline, Ill. 

Ada McGetrick, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Esther McTiernan, Manchester, N. H. 
Amy Meier, Postville, lowa. 

Mrs. C. E. Meloche, San Francisco, Cal. 
Elizabeth Meshynsky, Ripon, Wis. 
Alice T. Miller, Ponca City, Okla. 
Mary E. Miller, Shelbina, Mo. 

Roy A. Miller, Farmington, Mo. 
Sigrid Amelia Monell, Merrill, Wis. 
Mrs. Walter Morgan, Martin, Tenn. 
Maude Murphy, Marshall, Ill. 
Marthena A. Meyers, Grafton, N. Dak. 
Ida B. Naylor, Racine, Wis. 

Clara M. Nelson, Area, II. 

Helen Eppes Newton, Kingman, Ariz. 
Madeline Katherine Nigg, Burlington, Iowa. 
Jane B. Okeson, Chicago, IIl. 
Margaret Okeson, Chicago, Ill. 

Mabel Parker, San Francisco, Cal. 
Perle Marie Parvis, Kokomo, Ind. 
Irene Pauley, Chicago, Ill. 

Florence H. Perkins, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anna Peterson, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Marie M. Peterson, La Porte, Ind. 
Winnifred Phillips, Chicago, IIL. 

Anna Piffer, oe me lowa. 

Frieda Plath, Davenport, Iowa. 

Lea C. Plath, Davenport, Iowa. 

Jessie Pleasanton, Milford, Del. 

Less Porter, Wallder, Tex. 

Dorthea Porterfield, Indianola, lowa. 
Flora Kline Post, Chicago, ILL 

Beulah M. Potts, Wahkon, Minn. 
Ruth Powell, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Stella Pummill, Chicago, II. 

Rebekah Ragains, Salem, Ind. 

Laura B. Rathbun, Ottawa, Kans. 
Mrs. Julius Rasmussen, Stillwater, Minn. 
Phyllis Rasmussen, Stillwater, Minn. 
Paulyne Reiner, Chicago, Ill. 

Audrey Rhoten, Evansville, Ind. 
Hazel M. Rice, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Josephine Rogers, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Annie Romberg, Holland, Tex. 
Myrtle Rose, Feveane, Til. 

Beatrice E. Rubin, Terre Haute, Ind. 
W. Rude, Stillman, Okla. 

Clara Rumbach, Evansville, Ind. 
Alice E. Ruth, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ada S. Ryan, Spokane, Wash. 

Nell Ryan, Martin, Tenn. 

Thelma Coreene Sanders, Neosho, Mo. 
Nellie Scanlan, Rock Falls, Tl. 

Clara C. Schmidt, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Bertha Schumann, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hettie L. Scott, Argos, Ind. 
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Speaking by the Book 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The © A. T. is the profess‘onal organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Students of type- 
writing who have not yet attained a 
speed of forty words a minute are 
eligible for Junior Membership, 

Senior Membership: All typists who 
are interested in producing practical, artistic 
work, and who can write at a rate of forty 
words a minute or more for ten minutes under 
International rules, are eligible for Senior Mem- 
bership. 


Th 
0 


| 

e 
VE A 
Pin 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful Certificate of Membership 
is issued to all those who pass cither test. 











To the Beginner in Typing—V 


typist does is away from his machine. 

That statement will be rather start- 
ling to some, but it is true nevertheless. 
Typewriting is commonly looked upon as 
a purely mechanical accomplishment, the 
mental side being regarded as of little 
consequence. As a result, the average be- 
ginner devotes his time to a manipulation 
of the keys—and oftentimes an aimless 
manipulation—instead of spending some 
profitable time in developing the impulses 
that must precede the movement of the 
fingers toward the keys. The learning of 
typewriting has often been compared with 
the learning of the piano. Hence the fol- 
lowing experience of a very noted pianist 
is of peculiar interest to the student of 
typewriting: 

Mr. Harold Bauer, the celebrated pianist, in 
speaking of the grind of practice which many 
pupils think essential to the development of 
piano technique, said in an interview: 

“I have found in my own experience that it 
is absolutely unnecessary. I was a violinist 
first, as you know, and the career of a pianist 
was, in a way, forced upon me after I was 
grown up. But I have never regretted the time 
spent with the violin—it taught me how to 
practice. 

“When YT realized that I was to become a 
pianist, I held a consultation with myself. I 


Sep of the most important work the 


had practically no piano technique, and I real- 
ized that I had not time to go through years of 
merely mechanical work, so the quest was 
how to achieve the best results in a limited 
time. And in working out the solution of the 
problem I found that properly directed mental 
work away from the instrument reduced the 
amount of necessary méchanical practicing to 
a minimum. 

“I made out my programs and picked out 
of every composition the passages that offered 
me the greatest difficulties. Upon analyzing 
these, I found that in every such passage there 
was one special sticking point, and that when 
once the right position of the hand for it was 
decided upon, all the rest of the passage was 


=a 

is theory I have applied in my teaching 
with excellent results. nalyze the oe 
that seems to bristle with difficulties, pick out 
the most difficult spot—there is always one 
particularly refractory measure on which 
everything else hinges; master it, and the posi- 
tion of the hand then practically determines the 
position of the hand for the whole passage. I 
encourage my pupils to do as much work as 
possible away from the instrument, though of 
course that depends largely upon the student's 
capacity for mental concentration.”—Musician, 
September, 1908. 

“Properly directed mental work away 
from the instrument” can unquestionably 
be made a big factor in the rapid progress 
of the student. The first work the be- 
ginner can do in this direction is to prac- 
tice visualizing the keyboard, the different 
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finger divisions, and the line of approach 
to each key from the guide keys. This 
should be followed by mentally locating 
the keys from the guides and in mentally 
striking them, trying to feel the move- 
ments that are actually necessary in reach- 
ing the different keys. After this, practice 
in writing words mentally can follow. 
Care should be exercised to keep the mind 
strictly on the task in hand. Attention 
also should be given to the “timing.” 

The writer should make his work ener- 
getic and purposeful. The more vivid the 
impressions of the different locations, as 
he recalls them, and the actual work of 
manipulation is made, the more beneficial 
it will be. Sentence practice can follow 
this. The work should be done at first 
rather ‘slowly and with as great mental 
concentration as possible. 

As is suggested by Mr. Bauer in his 
piano work, the student can afterwards 
select some particularly obstreperous com 
binations and get them well in hand by the 
mental process. It will be found then that 
when the operator goes to the machine for 
actual practice his power of concentration 
has not only been increased, but that he 
has a facility in writing that is surprising. 
This advice applies with almost equal 
force to the beginner and to the expert. 


o 


Special Practice for 
Unruly Fingers 


HE Chicago Journal a short time 
since published some interesting sen- 
tences under the title of “Tongue 
Twisters.” You only need to try them to 
find out how well the title applies. When 
you have amused yourself with them in 
that way, you might see if they have any 
value in “untwisting” the kinks in unre- 
sponsive fingers on the typewriter. They 
have special value in enforcing concentra- 
tion. 
Try this one for the “br’’ and “bl” com- 
binations : 
The bleak breeze blighted the bright broom 
blossoms. 
Finding the letter ‘‘t’’ promptly and 
accurately gives some students trouble 
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This sentence will help to overcome the 
difficulty : 

I'wo toads, equally 
redbury. 

By tripping triumphantly through the 
following sentence, the stubborn third 
finger of the left hand can be reduced to 
a state of submission: 

Strict strong Stephen Stringer swiftly snared 
six sickly silky snakes 

The third fingers of both hands can be 
brought under control by some strenuous 
runs through this: 


shineth 
shoes shine Susan. 


tried to trot to 


tired, 


shoes and socks; socks and 


She ceaseth shining shoes 


Susan 


ind socks, for shoes and socks shock Susan 


Do you have trouble with the left little 
Try this to train it to say “a” 


finger? 
properly: 

\ haddock, a haddock, a black-spotted had 
dock; a black spot on the black back of a 
black-spotted haddock 

The right third finger can be brought 
under absolute subjugation—or reduced 
to “O"—by the right kind of practice on 
the following: 

Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and an oys 
ter. Did Oliver Oglethorpe ogle an owl and an 
oyster? If Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and 
in oyster, where are the owl and the oyster 
Oliver Oglethorpe ogled? 

If that does not bring the desired result 
perhaps the remedy may be found in the 
following: 

Well, doctor, when one doctor doctors an 
other doctor does the doctor doctoring the doc- 
tor doctor the other doctor as the doctor wants 
to be doctored or does the doctor doing the 
doctoring doctor the other doctor as the do 
tor doing the doctoring wants to be doctored 


The following is without point unless 
you attempt “Theophilus’s” famous feat, 
in which case you may discover it. Its 
principal value is to be found in the repe- 
tition of the letters “t.” “h,” “s,” “r,” and 


“gee 
Ie 


Theophilus Thistlebones, the unsuccessful 
thistle sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted 
thistles, thrust three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three thistles through the thick of 
his thumb. If, then, Theophilus Thistlebones, 
the unsuccessful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve- 
ful of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three thistles through 
the thick of his thumb, take care that thou, in 
sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust not 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
thistles through the thick of thy thumb 
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Receiving Callers Contest 


R. McNAMARA in the April num- 

ber of the magazine presented a 

very interesting discussion of the 
important subject of receiving callers, and 
offered an award to the three readers who 
submitted the best two-hundred-word dis- 
cussion of a typical problem. We must 
say frankly that we are disappointed at the 
returns received. The papers read show 
very decisively that much study in this di- 
rection is quite necessary to give stenog- 
raphers a clear appreciation of what is in- 
volved in the problem. The points devel- 
oped, however, seem to be as follows: 

1. That a satisfactory handling of a caller 
can only be accomplished by ascertaining what 
the customer’s business is and determining 
whether or not it is of sufficient importance 
to bring to the attention of the employer. 
rhis, of course, requires very great tact in 
handling and involves exceptional judgment 
on -the part of the stenographer. For the 
average caller some such procedure would 
probably suffice, but the business man of any 
importance does not relish the idea of stating 
his business to a subordinate. 

2. That absolute frankness and the 
tactfully presented are essential. 

3. That a comprehensive knowledge of the 
firm’s business is necessary on the part of the 
stenographer. 

4. That it is necessary to give every caller 
the most courteous treatment and to send 
him away, even if he is disappointed in not 
seeing the employer, with the feeling that he 
had been well treated. 

Of course, in large organizations a per- 
son especially adapted to this kind of work 
is assigned to the job of meeting callers. 
In some large concerns a blank form some- 
thing like the following is used: 


truth 
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Mr. 
Wishes to see.... 


Business .... 











The theory is that about 98 per cent of 
callers can be disposed of by this method. 
It puts it up to the employer or head of a 
department to judge of the merits of the 
proposition. The objection to this method 
is that it is very mechanical and generally 
unsatisfactory. 

A story runs that one enterprising sales- 
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man upen being requested to fill out one 
of these efficiency engineer passports 
wrote on the line immediately following 
the word “business,” the rather startling 
sentence: “About selling petrified pret- 
zels to the Eskimo,” counting on the curi- 
osity of the recipient to give him entrée. 
It worked. 

A copy of the “Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant” is being sent to each of 
the following, whose papers were consid- 
ered the best: Miss Nellie M. Hulehan, 
Trenton, N. J.; Miss Emily B. Grover, 
Denver, Colo.; Miss Laura M. Houch, 


Pierre, S. Dak. 


Intensive Study 


AVE you any definite plan for your 
reading? Do you force yourself to 
read as much as possible at a time, 

to read “intensively,” or do you simply 
drift along? It is surprising how much 
more the average person can read and 
can remember if he really applies himself 
to it, says George Van Ness Dearborn in 
his new book, How to Learn Easily 
(Little, Brown & Company). 

Twenty-six normal school girls were 
tested by Dr. G. C. Myers, of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers. They 
were given a list of unrelated words to 
learn. Half of the girls were allowed all 
the time they wanted in which to learn 
them; the other half were compelled to 
complete the study in nine minutes. 


When the examination came, it was 
found that just as many girls made perfect 
records in one group as in the other. In 
other words, those who had forced them- 
selves to “learn against time” learned 
much more quickly and just as accurately 
as those who had studied longer. 

But is a subject learned under pressure 
remembered as long? Professor W. H. 
Pyle, of the University of Missouri, tested 
a group of pupils “for their rate of learn- 
ing a passage of easy prose, and for their 
retention of the passage after twenty-four 
hours. The most rapid learners showed 
the highest percentage of retention.”—- 
Every Week 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until February 25, 1919) 
Junior 


Type the following on a letter-size sheet, leaving a proper margin all around: 


THE FLAG IN USE 


The Flag should not be hoisted before sunrise nor left flying 
after sunset. When being raised or lowered it should not be al- 
lowed to touch the ground. . 

When the Flag is passing on parade or in review, or when it is 
being lowered and the Star-Spangled Banner is being played, 
everyone should halt if walking, and should rise if sitting, 
and stand at attention with head bare. The Flag at half-staff is 
a sign of mourning. In placing the Flag at half-staff it should 
first be hoisted to the top of the flag staff, and then lowered 
into position; when it is to be lowered from half-staff it 
should first be raised to the top of the staff and then lowered. 
On Memorial Day the Flag should fly at half-staff until noon, 
and from noon until sunset at the top of the staff. 

To "dip the Flag," it is lowered, then quickly hoisted to its 
original position. This is done as a salute. 

To "strike the Flag," means submission or surrender. 


A white flag cignifies a truce, and indicates to the enemy a 
desire for a conference or parley. 

A white flag with a red cross in the center is the sign of 
peace and protection. In times of war its use enables each side 
to go on the battle field, without danger, to look after the 
Slain and wounded. The "red cross flag" is the emblem of the 
Red Cross Society, which intimes of war is organized for hospi- 
tal or ambulance service, and in times of peace for relieving 
the sufferings of the sick and oppressed, and also for giving 
aid and relief in times of great calamity. 

A yellow flag indicates that a ship flying it is in quarantine 
because of the presence aboard of contagious disease. 

The red flag is a sign of danger. It is used by vessels when 


loading ammunition or when carrying other deadly explosives. 
(330 Words) 


Senior 


1. Tabulate the following taking into consideration clearness of presentation and 
compactness : 

Prices of Salmon. Puget Sound and Washington Coast Streams. 
Fancy Springs or Chinooks, talls per dozen $5.15, flats per 
dozen $3.25, halves per dozen $2.00, Standard Springs or 
Chinooks, talls per dozen $2.75, flats per dozen $2.85, halves 
per dozen $1.60, Chums, talls per dozen $1.75, flats per dozen 
$1.85, halves per dozen $1.10. 


2. Select from any source a letter of sufficient length to make a full page, single 
spaced, with attractive margins.. Supply name and address and, if possible, letter- 
head. 
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Overseas as Stenographer-Secretaries 
for Uncle Sam 


ARLY in the month of October, 1918, 
9 there sailed from an Atlantic port a 
little band of fourteen women sent 
across as clerical and stenographic workers 
for Uncle Sam. These women were sent in 


vecordance with a special request from 


tae —- 
Champlain Studios 
Rose B. GuentHer 


General Pershing. They were assigned to 
General Pershing’s headquarters, and may 
be sent anywhere in France. The regula- 
tions under which these women serve are 
the same as those that govern enlisted men. 
They were mobilized at a New York hotel 
and after mobilization were not permitted 
to communicate with friends or relatives. 
They wear blue serge uniforms and regu- 
lation hats and blouses. In rank and sal- 
ary they are in the same status as a second 
lieutenant of the regular army. 

In this pioneer group of women workers 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France there are three stenographers and 
two of them are among our readers. Of 
this we are very proud. Miss Viola M. Al- 
len is a graduate of the Miami-Jacobs Bus- 
iness College of Dayton, Ohio, and of the 
normal session of Gregg School, Chicago. 
She holds a Remington gold medal and a 


Gregg Teachers’ Certificate. Her steno- 
graphic experience is of three years’ dura- 
tion, and was secured in the offices of cor- 
poration lawyers in Dayton. Last Novem- 
ber she took the civil service examination 
and passed. Since that time she has been 
offered several appointments which she has 
refused. In the early part of August she 
received a telegram asking if she would 
accept a position as secretary-stenographer 
for overseas service, and since that time 
she has been in Pittsburgh working under 
the deputy quartermaster there. 

Miss Rose B. Guenther is a graduate of 
the commercial department of the high 
school of Galesburg, Illinois, where she se- 
cured her training in shorthand and type- 
writing under that capable and enthusiastic 
teacher, Miss Nellie Collins. Before her 
enrollment Miss Guenther was a stenog- 
rapher in the offices of the Atlas Port- 


Underwood and Underwood 
Vriota M. Aten 


land Cement Company of Chicago. She 
took the civil service examination in the 
spring. 

This is the first opportunity we have 
had to present the photographs of our 
girls in service. 
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Breathe and Grow Stronger 


The American Magazine 
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Analogical Abbreviations 


By John Robert Gregg 
(Copyright, 1919, by John R. Gregg) 


HIS was the title of the Sixteenth 
Lesson in the old edition of. the 
manual. It was a lesson that was 
exceedingly popular with teachers—and 
with the writer. We remember the reluc- 
tance with which we reached a decision 
that the series of beginnings and endings 
of words contained in that lesson should be 
classified under Prefixes or Suffixes, or 


placed under the application of a definite 


rule. 

Since the appearance of the revised edi- 
tion many teachers, while admitting that 
the new arrangement was an improvement, 
have expressed a regret over the disap- 
pearance of a lesson which they found so 
interesting to teach. 

This idea of grouping words with similar 
beginnings and endings is an old hobby of 
mine in teaching. I have always been a 
great believer in the value of teaching 
shorthand by analogy, or “association,” as 
the memory people term it. All teachers 
who have been under my instruction are 
aware of this. Another principle—that of 
contrasting forms—is helpful, too, but 
teaching by analogy or association is vastly 
more effective, and has a much wider 
scope. 

In a recent issue of the Gregg Short- 
hand Magazine (England) a Liverpool 
teacher, Mr. Arthur Whitfield, presents a 
shorthand plate containing a number of 
analogical abbreviations. The appearance 
of this plate suggested to me that it might 
be a good idea to print a series of endings 
of words to which the principle of analogy 
is applicable. I have included those given 
by Mr. Whitfield (with additional illustra- 
tions), but have extended the list consider- 
ably. 

In verse, versity, verge, vergent, ver- 
gency, r is omitted. 


Verse, Versity 


Key: converse, diverse, inverse, obverse, per- 
verse, reverse, transverse, traverse; adversity, 
perversity. 


Verge, Vorgent, Vergency 


Key: converge, diverge; convergent, diver- 
gent; convergency, divergency. 

R is not omitted in vert, version and 
versial. 


Vert 


Ney: avert, controvert, convert, divert, in- 
vert, pervert, revert. 

Nore: This is done to distinguish from other 
forms; thus: 


/ 6 


Key: covet, covert; defeat, divert; rivet, 


revert. 
Version, Versial 
; 


Key: aversion, inversion, conversion, perver- 
sion, subversion; controversial. 


Tain, Tine 


7 


Key: ascertain, attain, captain, certain, con- 
iin, detain, entertain, maintain, obtain, per- 
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tain, retain, sustain; adamantine, asbestine, 
brigantine, destine, gelatin, intestine, libertine, 
nicotine, quarantine. 


Tal, Tile, Tual 


co 


{ 7 6 ~ 

Key: acquittal, brutal, crystal, dental, fatal, 
frontal, hospital, immortal, incidental, mental, 
metal, mortal, oriental, parental, pedestal, re- 
cital, rental, vital; ductile, fertile, futile, hos- 
tile, projectile, textile; actual, eventual, mutual, 
perpetual, virtual. 


Tor, Ture 


co 


actor, motor; adventure, creature, 
curvature, departure, feature, fixture, for- 
feiture, immature, miniature, mixture, mois- 
ture, nurture, pasture, picture, posture, rap- 
ture, stature, texture, torture, venture. 


Mal, Nal 


Key: 
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Key: dismal, formal, normal; arsenal, cardi- 
nal, communal, eternal, external, final, infernal, 
internal, maternal, paternal, supernal. 


Ism 
The vowel is omitted in ism except after 
the forward blend (as in modernism, opti- 
mism), when it is more convenient to retain 
it. 


Key: aphorism, baptism, barbarism, despot- 
ism, egotism, epicurism, heroism, magnetism, 
mechanism, modernism, optimism, organism, 
paganism, pauperism, socialism. 


Cism 


For cism we write ses. 


e, 


Key: criticism, fanaticism, mysticism, par- 
oxysm, skepticism, witticism. 


Fy, Tify 
The diphthong is omitted in fy and the 
blend is used in tify. 


a ft) 


Key: amplify, calcify, clarify, classify, dig 
nify, falsify, liquefy, nullify, pacify, qualify, 
verify, vilify; certify, fortify, fructify, gratify, 
identify, mystify, notify, ratify, rectify, sanc 
tify, testify. 

Nore: Where fy is immediately preceded 
by a disjoined pretix (as in electrify, magnify, 
petrify), it is written in full. 


(To be continued) 
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Announcement of January 
Transcribing Contest 


to be based on a specimen of short- 

hand written from dictation by 
Joseph M. Shaffer. Mr. Shaffer has been 
assistant private secretary to William G. 
McAdoo, Director General of Railroads, 
and has reported all the public speeches 
Mr. McAdoo, as Secretary of the Treas 
ury, has made. The address which fur- 
nished the material for this plate was given 
by Mr. McAdoo to a delegation of French 
soldiers at Washington. These notes were 
written from dictation at about 125 words 
a minute. 

These transcribing contests are becom- 
ing an increasingly important feature of 
the magazine and we want to make them 
as interesting and, above all, as practical 
as possible. The matter of punctuation 
seems to give considerable trouble. In 
this selection the periods, semi-colons, 
hyphens and dashes and the ends of para- 
graphs have been indicated. Commas must 
be inserted by the writer. 

If we could erect a special danger sig- 
nal for the contestants who enter this con- 
test, it would be this: Before you mail 
your paper read again the instructions and 
check your paper carefully to be sure that 
every instruction has been carried out just 
as closely as possible. For instance, there 
is the matter of writing the transcript on 
a single sheet of paper and of having the 
full name and address typewritten on each 
paper. This simple instruction has been 
repeatedly overlooked by contestants and 
many otherwise excellent papers have been 
thrown out as a result. The error that has 
caused more papers to be thrown out than 
any other is the failure to follow the copy 
in the wording. It would therefore be well 
for each contestant to check his work care- 
fully word by word with the plate to 
be sure that no words have been inserted 
in or omitted from the transcript. 


Ter January transcribing contest is 


Conditions 


This transcript is to be typewritten on 
a single sheet of paper about 81x 11 


inches. The name and full address should 


be typewritten on each paper. Papers 
may be folded. No fee is to accompany 
transcripts. 


Basis for Judging Papers 


Transcripts will be carefully graded on 
the following points: 

Correct reading of shorthand notes. 

Spelling and punctuation. 

\rrangement and typing. 

Contestants are urged to make a carbon 
of their paper to be retained for compari- 
son with the published transcript. It will 
be impossible for us to criticize and re- 
turn papers or to answer any questions 
about them. 


Prizes 


The prize for the best transcript is an 
autographed copy of the special prize edi- 
tion of Speed Studies. If there are a num- 
ber of papers of equal merit, the prize will 
be given to each. There will also be an 
honorable mention list of the best papers 
submitted and an honorable mention list 
of schools sending in the best sets of 
papers. 

Closing Date 

The closing date is March 1. The cor- 
rect transcript will be published in the 
April Gregg Writer. 

All transcripts are to be mailed to 
Transcribing Contest Editor, Gregg 
Writer, 24 East 28th Street, New York 


City. 
oO° 
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Plate for Transcribing Contest 
(For announcement see page 214) 


Wei es a aa. 


“> _ + i «ge 
+ SD te" 2 ee 


_\ere- cro +x — _- 


( ie o~£k ee 


fo ee CA 





e orx 


a 


(These shorthand notes were written from dictation by Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer) 
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An Interesting Shorthand Class 


sented in this photograph sent us Mrs. Ballance writes that these students 

by their instructor, Mrs. Emma are all much interested in shorthand and 
Ballance, of Myrtle Lodge School, Fonta- typewriting and that the arrival of the 
belle, Barbados, British West Indies. Mrs. Gregg Writer is eagerly awaited. 


A unusual shorthand class is repre- Ballance is in center of first row. 


oOo 











O add to the resources of one’s life—think how much that means! To 
add to those things that make us more at home in the world; that help 
guard us against ennui and stagnation ; that invest the country with new inter- 
est and enticement; that make every walk in the fields or woods an excursion 
into a land of unexhausted treasures; that make the returning seasons fill us 
with expectation and delight ; that make every rod of ground like the page of a 
book, in which new and strange things may be read; in short, those things 
that help keep us fresh and sane and young and make us immune to the strife 
and fever of the world.—John Burroughs. 
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The TEACHERS’ FORUM 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
have been exceptionally successful. Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words te 2 | some phase of their 
roved more than ordinarily successful. 

regg Writer will be given for each accepted contributic a. 


A two years sub- 








Reading Words from the Blackboard 
I OFTEN have a list of new words on 


the blackboard in shorthand when the 

class comes in. We read these words 
in various ways. Sometimes we read in 
unison, again we may start in unison and 
when one student makes an error have him 
stop. They try very hard to all read to the 
last word. Then again one student reads 
until he makes an error and then another 
will take up the reading until the list of 
words is completed. Another way is to 
have the students read the words one after 
the other. That is, the first student, the first 
word; the second student, the second word, 
ete., each one responding as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Variety in the classroom creates in- 
terest.—Gertrude Bird, High School, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 


Drill on Shorthand Plates 


In advanced classes a plan found effec- 
tive is to dictate an unpracticed shorthand 
plate, assign it to be corrected and have all 
incorrect outlines practiced. Both the 
“take” and the practiced work are to be 
handed in at the next recitation. After 
these papers have been corrected dictate the 
lists of words from them, thus emphasizing 
the words most frequently miswritten. 
After this is done the article will be written 
by the entire class with comparative ease, 
and the speed habit will be more quickly 
formed.—-Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Giving New Dictation to Beginners 


In giving new dictation, I select the 
“hard” words and ask the students to give 
me the correct form which is then placed 
on the board. Then I dictate each word at 
a moderate rate, requiring each student 
to repeat aloud once the outline, writing 


the correct form as many times as possible 
before the next word is given. Then the 
entire list is dictated at a rapid rate and 
it is a very rare case that a student fails 
to write all the words correctly. 

When the article has been transcribed 
each student makes his own correction 
from the original selection, thus teaching 
him to find his own errors. If I find that 
he has failed to check any error, his re- 
written sheet is returned and a second 
copy is made. Of course they do not like 
“second copies” so strive for good grades 
on original work.—IJmmogene Warren, 
Everett High School, Everett, Washing- 


ton. 


Developing Speed and Accuracy 
in Typewriting 


The following plan has assisted in put- 
ing our typewriting department in the 
front ranks: 

Our students begin speed work as soon 
as they have covered the keyboard and 
during our rush season we have three 
speed classes each day. We require each 
student to take at least one forty-minute 
period in speed work. The first twenty 
minutes of the period are devoted to prac- 
tice work. Practice sentences, right- and 
left-hand words, different alphabetical 
combinations and rhythm drills are given. 
Following this, minute tests are given— 
usually about three minutes are given to 
these tests. 

Following all this drill work, a five- or 
ten-minute accuracy test is given. No 
paper containing a single error is accepted. 
Each student is required to make four ac- 
curacy tests in any one week, writing at a 
minimum rate of twenty words. Follow- 
ing the accuracy test, a ten-minute speed 
test is given. One day in the week a 
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thirty-minute test is given to test endur- 
ance, accuracy and speed. A student, in 
order to make a final credit, must have an 
average speed grade for a week of fifty 
words and an accuracy credit; or, if he 
makes a rate of fifty words on a thirty- 
minute test with than one error a 
minute, he is entitled to a credit. 

These records of the student’s work and 
progress are kept each week: His ac- 
curacy rating for each day and*his speed 
rating for each day, with his last week's 
average, are posted on the bulletin board 
each week. Another record, ranking the 
student according to his average errors 
for the week—the one making the fewest 
errors being placed at the head of the 
list—is also posted on the bulletin board. 

Our motto is: “There is no real speed 
without accuracy,” and we keep this idea 
continually before the student. 

By following this method we have found 
that our students work with pleasant rival- 
ry, harmoniously, happily and with no 
friction whatever.—C. Beverly Read, 
Northwestern Business College, Spokane, 
Washington. 


less 


A Plan for Typewriting Practice 
Just now I am going through my type- 


writing textbook. While doing this I care- 
fully notice which words are the most 
dificult for me to write. These I type- 
write, one after another in full lines, on a 
sheet of unruled paper the size of the 
sheets of the book. On another similar 
sheet I typewrite in like manner every al- 
phabetical sentence I can find. 

When my list of words and sentences 
is complete I shall paste them on the in- 
side cover of my textbook for easy and 
quick reference. The beginning of my list 
of words is something like this: 

Energy, they, buyer, regret, sweetly, million, 
exiled, exert, why, would, follow, oppose, monop- 
oly, lionize, posted, up, execute, policy, applied, 
acquire, appointment, room, paper, point. 

My alphabetical sentences are: 

My help squeezed in and joined the weavers 
again before six o'clock. We dislike to ex- 
change job lots of sizes varying from a quarter 
up. King Alexander was just partly overcome 
after quizzing Diogenes in his tub. 

When I sit down to practice I begin by 
writing a full line of words, one after 
another. Then I duplicate this line, thus: 
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Energy they buyer regret sweetly million 


exiled. 

Energy 
exiled. 

Next I treat all the remaining words in 
like manner, always duplicating, which 
makes it much more easy to detect errors 
if there be any. Lastly I write each alpha- 
betical sentence once or twice, or more. 
I have been using this plan for several 
weeks and I think—nay, I know— it pays. 

J. S. Galliett, High School, Sardinia, 
Ohio. 


buyer regret sweetly million 


they 


Shorthand Practice in Leisure Hours 
A shorthand student will find it a most 
profitable practice to do mental writing 
while riding in a street car, or walking 
along a city street. He can mentally form 
the shorthand signs for the various objects 
that meet his eyes. And again he can in 
his mind put into shorthand the words of 
the various street advertising signs, as well 
as those in the street car. As a reviewing 
aid this method is invaluable, and it takes 
absolutely no time from one’s work. 

An excellent plan for enlarging the vo- 
cabulary is daily to pick out of the diction- 
ary the signs for ten new words. Write 
these on one side of a small piece of card- 
board, with their longhand equivalents on 
the other side. Pin this up beside the mir- 
ror and memorize the signs while dressing. 
Then carry the cardboard in the purse and 
review the list of words two or three times 
daily. Date the cardboard. Each night 
just before going to bed review the words 
for the preceding day. At the end of the 
week review all those for the week and at 
the end of the month, those for the month 
An ambitious student adopting this plan 
will be gratified with results.—-E. Wayne 
Stahl, Harvey, Illinois. 


Daily Drill on the Wordsigns 

All the wordsigns from the beginning of 
the textbook are dictated by a student in 
the class the first three minutes while I am 
taking the roll and signing excuse passes. 
These wordsign outlines are corrected by 
the students and returned to the class. I 
consider the mastery of the wordsigns so 
important that I devote a great deal of time 
to writing and reading them.——Evangeline 
P. Callis, High School, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 
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Th SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Jil. 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 

better way of performing your work. pass it on through the department. If you encounter 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of a 








Getting Through Tight Places 


HE best use of the system is its 
T fullest use. Many shorthand writ- 
ers, however, fail to use the finer 
ints of the system at times when the use 
of those points would greatly facilitate 
transcribing if, in fact, it would not avoid 
mistakes of more or less serious con- 
sequence. 
Phrasing Important 
One the elements of efficiency in short- 
land writing is phrasing. Judicious 
phrasing not only saves time and pen 
ifts, but makes for accuracy. An ex- 
imple of phrasing illustrating this point 
can be found in writing such expressions 
is, “thin enough” and “thick enough.” If 
you were taking the testimony of a wit- 
ness with reference to some medical or 
chemical compound he might say, in de- 
scribing the contents of two bottles, “The 
liquid in this bottle (indicating bottle No. 
1) is not ‘thin enough’ to bring about the 
results claimed,” or, he might say, “The 
liquid in this bottle (indicating bottle No. 
is not ‘thick enough’ to bring about the 
results claimed.” Of course there is no 
reason why the words “thin” and “thick” 
should be transcribed inaccurately except 
that in hurried writing if the point is not 
ippreciated at the time it might delay for 
. fraction of a second the reading of the 
itline. Therefore by phrasing “thick 
ough” you facilitate the transcript. 
Other phrases of which the word 
nough” forms a part are: 


Key: quick enough, big enough, fast enough, 
good enough, large enough. 


Alertness Also Necessary 


The reporter has to be particularly alert 
to avoid mistakes in reporting speech. 
Where there is a coalescence of sounds 
capable of two translations the greatest 
care must be taken to interpret correctly 
what is said. For example, take these 
illustrative expressions: 
effect of heat treat- 


effective heat treat- 


ment 

in efficiency 

pilaster 

any 

hand rail 

cab and classification 
lamp 

tender and cab 

insulation 

2 250-watt 
lights 


head 


ment 
inefficiency 
plaster 
in a 
end rail 
cabin 

lamp 
tender in cab 
installation 
2250-watt head lights 


classification 


federal and state of- 
ficials not subject 
to a tax 


federal and state of- 
ficials not subject 
to attacks 


Fractions 


Fractions are a little difficult to write 
in shorthand at a high rate of speed and 
a few suggestions might help some of the 
readers of this department over a particu- 
larly difficult situation. When common 
as the numerator are 


fractions having “1” 


used in connection with whole numbers, 
the denominator may be written small and 
just above the last whole number—just 
above the normal writing level. 


Key: 68 1/8, 94 1/2, 26 1/5. 
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Where the decimal fractions can be used 
to advantage even though the speaker may 
use the common fractions, it is a big sav- 
ing, very often, to use the decimal system 
in writing the fractions in your notes. It 
is sometimes the case that fractions are 
referred to as “point 0 eight,” or “point 
0 seven-six.” By writing the decimal 
and the 08 or 076 (the words the speaker 
uses), you will have no difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the speaker and at the same 
time reporting accurately what is said. 


Technical Terms 


It may be helpful also to suggest a way 
to write degrees, chemical formulas and 
initials, thus: 


Key: 29 degrees Centigrade, 48 degrees Fah- 
renheit, COs, HeSO., H2O. 
Technical terms are often referred to 


simply by initials, as B.T.U., the abbrevi- 
ation for British Thermal Unit; R.P.M.., 
the abbreviation for Revolutions Per Min- 


ute; H.P., the abbreviation for horse 


power. 


Ly 
t 


These expressions may be written by 
joining the shorthand forms for the letters 
in the abbreviation, using the intersecting 
principle or using any other method which 
is consistent with good shorthand writing. 


Pronunciation a Factor 


People pronounce words differently. 
Take the word “either” or the word 
“simultaneous.” By using the small circle 
in both words the shorthand outlines are 
simplified. Where a word is commonly 
pronounced in either of two different ways 
the shorthand writer“should have one par- 
ticular way, and preferably the simpler 
way to write the word and not change the 
shorthand form to suit the pronunciations 
of the different speakers. “Inquiry” is 
another example. Because there is no 
variety in pronouncing the word “inquire” 
and because a facile outline for “inquiry” 
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is produced by simply closing the half- 
circle, the small circle representing the 
short sound is not adopted. 


o - = -] 


Key: either, simultaneous, inquiry. 

In the hurry of the witness, attorney 
or speaker it is often true that very com 
mon words are either pronounced incor 
rectly or indistinctly, which makes the 
work of reporting that much more difficult 
The writer was reporting a discussion re 
cently in which something was said about 
certain conditions causing “‘moist hands.’ 
The way the word “moist” was pro 
nounced sounded more like “march.” | 
might have written the word “parched” in 
view of the similarity of sound between 
the words “march” and “parched,” but 
the sense of what was being said would 
indicate that “moist” was the proper 
word. These are other illustrations of the 
necessity for alertness. 

When alliteration is carried beyond th: 
point of practicability it often results in 
the mispronunciation of words. Note, for 
instance, such an expression as “shells 
save soldiers.” This combination of 
sounds, when uttered rapidly, usually re 
sults in a mispronunciation, and the writer 
must be cool-headed and alert to catch the 
exact words intended. The shorthand 
writer must project his thought and ex- 
perience into the midst of confused 
sounds, and extract from them the words 
the speaker intended to use. Certainly 
the highest exercise of one’s faculties, 
which is necessary under such circum 
stances, is a constant education and mental 
stimulus. 

Careless pronunciation often requires a 
little extra effort on the part of the re 
porter. Everyone has observed how th: 
questions, “What did you say?’, “What 
do you?”, “What do you mean?”, “Will 
you?”’, “Will he?”, “Give me” have degen 
erated into single words of one or mor 
syllables expressed somewhat as follows: 
“Whadjasa?’’, “Whadaya?”, “Whadaya 
mean?”, “Wilya?”, “Willy”, “Gimme.’ 
Just because these expressions are pro- 
nounced slovenly or briefly is no reason 
why we should attempt to write them that 
way when they are so pronounced, and 
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write them a different way when they are 
pronounced precisely. On the other 
hand, where it is an advantage to do so 
we may profit by this careless manner 
of speech. If we could think of such 
phrases as “could he,” “did he’ and 
could you” as single words when they are 
pronounced as “cuddy,” “didy” and “cud 
vu,” instead of phraseable outlines it would 
simplify our effort in phrasing these forms 
uniformly. 


Writing Figures 


For the benefit of the readers of this 
department I will repeat a form for writ 
ing numbers which was published in the 
Gregg Writer several years ago. Time 
and labor expedients are worthy of con- 
sideration, although not overly empha- 
sized by skillful shorthand writers. The 
expedients illustrated here for represent- 
ing the next consecutive number and the 
second next consecutive number have suf- 
ficient merit to warrant their use. The 
forms phrase very naturally with a great 
many common words. A straight line is 
used for the next consecutive number, and 
a curved stroke, like the letter “L,” for 
the second next consecutive number. 


Key: 6 or 7 years, 3 or 4 o’clock, 2 or 3 
weeks, 8 or 9 years, 4 or 5 times, 12 or 13 days, 
8 or 9 blocks, 7 or 8 hours, 10 or 11 rooms, 14 
or 15 feet, 6 or 8 feet, 10 or 12 bottles, 16 or 


18 people. 


Terms of Approximation 


Witnesses in court hesitate to give exact 
quotations or exact measurements and 
therefore terms of approximation are fre- 
quently used. Note such typical phrases 
as are here given and the way they are 
written: 
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Key: about how long, about how much, do 
vou know how much, do you know how many, 
s to how much, as to how many, I don’t know 
I don’t know how much, I don’t 
many. 


how 
know 


long, 
how 


Introductory Phrases 


There are many introductory phrases, 
some of the typical ones being: 


- 9 
4 va A 

Key: 1 want to say, I want to express, I 
want to show, I call vour attention to the, I 
have come to the conclusion, I have the honor 
to say, I have the honor to represent, I would 
suggest that, I am happy to say, I am pleased 
to say, I am proud to say, I am anxious to 
say, I wish to say, I have the pleasure, in view 
of the fact, were it not for the fact, Mr. Chair 
man, Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, if the Court 
please, if your Honor please, if it please your 
Honor, if it please the Court. 

Other typical phrase lists may be made 
up and practiced on to the great advantage 
of the writer. By having a stock of all the 
typical phrases together with the possible 
combinations the work of the shorthand 


writer is made that much more efficient. 


“‘In’’ and “‘Not”’ 


Many stenographers make a good deal 
of work and some mistakes in transcribing 


the forms for “in” and “not,” because 
they have forgotten the rules covering 
these words in phrasing. The method of 
expressing “was not” and “is not” in 
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phrases deserves special attention. If the 
textbook were followed there would be 
little, if any, chance of error. 

Have the following sentences dictated 
to you and see if you can write them cor- 
rectly without referring to the illus- 
trations: 


Key: When I came back to the dugout my 
prisoner was not there. When I came back to 
the dugout my prisoner was in there. Was 
he in there? He was not there. I knew him 
at the fort when the soldiers were in so bad. 
I knew him at the fort when the soldiers were 
not so bad. The linseed oil was not there. 
The linseed oil was in there. Was he not 
there? He was in there. It is not there? It 
is not here. It is in there? It is in here. 
Bear in mind that “in” is usually 
phrased at the beginning or in the middle 
of phrases, while “not” is very seldom 
phrased at the beginning of phrases. Also 
bear in mind that “in” is seldom phrased 
at the end of phrases. If you keep this 
important principle in mind and follow 
the rule laid down in the textbook for 
phrasing “is not” and “was not,” you will 
never have any trouble. 


*‘Would’’ “‘Do’’ and “‘Did’’ 


Please note the phrases illustrating the 
correct writing of the above words in the 
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illustrated plate. If you will follow the 
phrasing indicated you will never have 
any trouble in distinguishing between 
these expressions and both writing and 
transcribing will be facilitated. 


- r 


Key: Would you say that is correct? Do 
you say that is correct? Did you say that is 
correct? Would you think him justified? Do 

j Did you think him 
d you swear? Do you swear? 

Would you kill him under 

Did you kill him under 


you think him pang 


justified? Wou 
Did you swear? 
those circumstances? 
those circumstances? 

Just in passing notice the phrases given 
in the illustration consisting of various 
pronouns and the verbs “had” and 
“would.” 
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Key: you had, we had, I had, they had, who 
had, he had, you would, who would, we would, 
I would, they would, he would. 

Sometimes it is a little difficult to dis 
tinguish between the shorthand form for 
“for” and the figure “1” in connection with 
figures. In writing figures beginning with 
“1” I use the capitalization marks under 
the “1” so that it cannot possibly be con- 
fused with “for,” “which,” “shall” or “at” 
and so that the shorthand characters may 
not be taken for the figure “1.” 

Of course it may be said that the 
sense will enable you to make the correct 
transcript. There are many sentences so 
worded that the aid the sense ordinarily 
gives is entirely lost. 
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Obituary 
WE. McDermut 


Mr. W. E. McDermut, one of the best 
known court reporters in the country, died 
it Chicago on October 24, at the age of 
sixty-five. Mr. McDermut had been a 
reporter in the courts of Chicago and 
vicinity since 1894, prior to which time 
he had been official court reporter at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Mr. McDermut studied shorthand in a 
business college, and for some years was 
1 teacher of the subject in business schools. 
When he afterwards became a court re- 
porter he continued to take a keen inter- 
est in the pedagogical side of the subject. 
He was one of the few reporters who al- 
ways made an effort to attend conventions 
of shorthand teachers, and took an active 
part in discussions on methods of teach- 
ing; and especially those which related 
to the acquirement of a high degree of 
skill in writing. 

In addition to this, he contributed many 
valuable and interesting articles to short- 


hand publications on almost every phase 
of shorthand teaching and practice. Some 
years ago he favored this magazine with 
an article on “Significant Tendencies in 
Shorthand,” which attracted much atten- 
tion at the time it was published. 


For a number of years Mr. McDermut 
was secretary of the Chicago Law Report- 
ers’ Association, and had been an active 
member and officer of that association 
since his residence in Chicago. Mr. 
McDermut was also an active member 
and officer of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, and took an active 
part in entertaining the members of the 
National Association at the last conven- 
tion. 

Mr. McDermut was a most careful and 
conscientious reporter, doing his work al- 
ways with great credit to himself and to 
his profession. He had specialized during 
recent years in the reading of other re- 
porters’ notes, and had been retained by 
the Government on several occasions to 
read notes of other stenographers. One of 
the last pieces of work he did was for 
the editor of this department, and it in- 
volved the reading of another reporter's 
notes. 

Mr. McDermut had perhaps a wider 
acquaintance than any other shorthand 
reporter in Chicago. His many friends 
and acquaintances held him in high esteem. 
His loss to the profession is very keenly 


felt. 
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Artificial Colors—I 
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Artificial Colors—II 
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Artificial Colors—III 





Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
—Longfellow 














